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THE DEAD BRIDAL. 

CHAPTER XVI. 



All this, and much, more which we have omitted, did Zeno 
address to the captains around him. While they burned with 
anxiety for the disclosure of the plot and the persons engaged 
in it, the novelty and solemn nature of the appeal made each 
hesitate to speak before his neighbour. But this suspense did 
not continue long. Sir William Cheke stood up, and glancing 
round the company, read in their eyes that they would willingly 
have him as their spokesman. 

"Noble general," said he, addressing Zeno, "I know well 
those around me ; companions in arms have we been in many a 
battle-field and bivouac, and I dare venture to express their 
feelings as well as my- own. Am I not right, my brothers ? " 

There was an unanimous expression of concurrence amongst 
the captains, and Sir William proceeded — 

" Signore, we heard your first words to-night with great 
pleasure ; for it made us both proud and glad to find you . 
bearing such generous testimony to our conduct as soldiers, 
and to learn what trust you and the most serene republic 
repose in us. In all our names, I thank you. Be well assured 
we shall never forget what we owe to you, whom we have 
ound to be not only a general, but a father. But you quickly 
dispelled our pleasure ; for truly we are grieved and horrified 
to think that there are in the camp those who dare to meditate 
such crimes. Shame ! eternal shame and infamy be upon 
them ! they are a disgrace to our order, and a stain to the 
brightness and honour of the military profession ! " 

A simultaneous cry of " Vergogna ! Vergogna! Infamita ai 
traditori ! " showed how thoroughly all present shared in the 
indignation of the honest English knight. 

"But whatever be the danger that impends us all," con- 
tinued Cheke, " we know well that you can cope with it. We 
know how you watch over the common safety; we know 
your vigilance, your astuteness, your genius. Nor shall we, 
noble Zeno, disappoint your estimate of us. Here we are, 
assembling promptly at your command — cheerfully we place 
ourselves in your hands — use. us at your pleasure ; not as mere 
paid troops, but as friends bound to you by many a kindness. 
We beseech you then, messer, trust us fully : tell us, at once, 
the names of those traitors, that we may slay them with our 
daggers. Brothers," said he, turning once again to his com- 
panions, " swear that you will stand, by our general ; that you 
will pursue the traitors to the death, let them be the highest in 
rank or the noblest in blood." 

" We will ! we will ! " was the response of every voice. 

A smile of stern exultation passed over the face of Zeno. 
He was now thoroughly assured, as he looked from one to 
another of those whom he had assembled, that there was not 
a false heart amongst them, and with the support of that 
number, he felt that he might brave and bid defiance to all 
who were disaffected. 

" My friends, you ask to know who is the traitor ; you shall 
see him ere long. I marvel he is not here by this time, for I 
have ordered him to be summoned." 

Such indeed was the case ; for no sooner had Zeno con- 
cluded his address, and found that he might depend upon the 
fidelity of so large a portion of the mercenaries, than he had 
privately despatched Alexis to request the instant attendance 
ofRecanati. 

The young Greek found the condottiere, who had mani- 
festly not yet retired to rest, and was still partially armed. 
He received the message with an inward dissatisfaction, 
which, however, he took care not to exhibit, and contented 
himself with replying that he would attend. But, in truth, 
the summons of the general caused the .wily captain no 
small anxiety, and he revolved the matter again and again 
in his mind without being able to see his way. Could it be 
that Zeno had by some means become apprised of the plans 
which he was so soon to carry into execution r The thought 
was startling, and the heart of the traitor sank within him as 
the \ errible suspicion crossed his mind. If so, it would be 
m ' .".iiesfe to obey the summons, and throw himself, as it were, 
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into the very jaws of a roaring lion. And yet what would a 
refusal avail him? Could he brave the rest of the troops, 
should they side with Zeno, with his own lancers ? That was 
indeed a hopeless chance. But after a little his heart took 
courage. "No," thought he; "it is impossible that my 
schemes have transpired; they have been too well laid and 
secretly for that. The Genoese spy reached me safely : had 
he failed in effecting his return, I should have discovered it 
ere this ; and so, after all, this summons is but a casual one, 
very inopportune, I admit, but I will despatch it as speedily 

as I may, and then " And with such thoughts Recanati 

set forward to the general's quarters ; but as he passed out he 
called his lieutenant aside, and hastily said, " Should I not 
return in half an hour, you will lead a company of lancers, 
fully armed, to the general's quarters : I shall have need of 
them there. It is as well," he thought to himself, " to provide 
against the worst ; and now to meet this man, who will thrust 
himself ever in my way, till I am forced to remove him." 

Meantime, Zeno and the captains still waited the arrival of 
him who was announced as the traitor. The silence .which 
had lasted for some minutes was now becoming insupportable, 
and the leaders began to look anxiously around them and to 
whisper amongst themselves. Just at the moment when one of 
them was about to address the general, the noise of feet was 
heard outside, the door opened, and Recanati, . attended .by 
Alexis, entered the apartment. Despite of his habitual wariness 
and self-control, Recanati could not suppress an expression of 
astonishment as his eye hurriedly took in the scene before 
him; but in a moment he was calm and self-collected. "He 
felt that the crisis of his destiny was now come, and he braced 
every energy of mind and body to meet, and, if possible, to 
control it. The captains exchanged hasty glances one with 
another, and awaited the issue in silence. Zeno was the first 
to speak. ' 

11 It is not the wont of Sir Roberto di Recanati," Baid he in 
a cold and pointed manner, "to be the last to attend when 
summoned by his general. Your presence is most necessary, 
and we have waited for you. Be seated." 

Zeno motioned to a seat which had been reserved at the side 
of the table on the right hand, and close to where he sat 
himself. Recanati took the place, as he replied, . • 

" If I am somewhat late, the shortness of the notice must 
plead my excuse. - I did but put myself in order to attend." < 

" And yet, methinks, briefer time might have sufficed, Sir 
Roberto, seeing that my messenger found you still up and in 
armour. But to the business in hand. I have. been adver- 
tising these brave and loyal men of a secret conspiracy which 
is carried on even within the camp, and they have demanded 
that I should expose to them both the treason . and the *. 
traitor. I have promised to do so, and but awaited your pre- 
sence for that purpose." 

Whatever might have been the feelings of the condottiere at 
this ominous opening, he had the skill to conceal them. 

" As I am here," said he, " I presume your excellency will 
proceed. You* are, of course, prepared to submit convincing 
proofs to myself and my brothers in arms. Men act not, in 
such cases, upon mere suspicions." 

The wily soldier laid a strong emphasis on the word proofs. 
Despite of his fears, he could not conceive that Zeno had any 
evidence to adduce against him, however strong suspicions 
might exist. 

"Proofs!" retorted Zeno, with a stern voice and kindling 
eye. "Proofs shall this meeting undoubtedly haw, and that 
soon. Bring hither the Genoese spy.' 

In a moment the man who had been captured by Sir 
William Cheke and his trusty Hodge was led into the room, 
bound and guarded. 

"Fellow," said Zeno, "answer me and these honourable 
signori truly, as you shall hope to save your life." 

"So please your excellency, I will," answered the Genoese. 

"Whence came you here:" 

li 
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"From Chioggia, eccellenza." 

"When, and for what purpose ?" 

"I left the town last night, bearing a secret despatch from 
those in authority there." 

"Dost thou know its contents r" 

"I do not : it was tied and sealed." 

"What were thy instructions with regard to it r" 

" To deliver it with all despatch and privacy to Sir Roberto 
di Recanati ! '' 

The eyes of all were turned with wondering inquiry on the 
accused. Recanati raised his head, and returned their glances 
with haughty composure. He had weighed and scrutinised 
each answer of the Genoese ; he felt sure he had never seen 
him; that he had received the packet safely from, as he 
believed, the real messenger, and his. rapid mind came to the 
conviction that whoever this witness might be, actual proof 
against himself could not be adduced. 

"It is false!" cried he, in a tone of indignation. "Bro- 
thers in arms, I denounce this as a base plot against the 
reputation of a condottiere, which touches the honour of every 
soldier of fortune. On the honour of a knight and the faith 
of a Christian, I swear that I never, till this night, beheld the 
man who now testifies. Where is this despatch ? Let him 
produce it. Wilt thou dare to affirm, wretch, that thou hast 
ever seen me till this minute :" 

" It is true that I never saw you before, signore. I cannot 
produce the document." 

A smile stole over the face of the soldier, he began to 
breathe more freely. 

" We shall clear up all this presently," said Zeno. "Let 
the English bowman stand forth." 

Hodge at once stepped forward, and stood bolt upright 
beside the Genoese. 

" Good fellow, dost know the man next thee : " 

" Ay, so please you, signore : we made acquaintance over 
night. We found him like a wolf in our preserves, and so we 
snared him, as your excellency knows." 

" Look at this packet. Hast seen it before ?" 

And Zeno took from the papers before him one which he 
held towards the archer. 

" Assuredly, signore. It is the same which Ave found upon 
yonder fellow, when we were going to skin him," said the 
woodsman, his blue eye laughing at the recollection of the 
scene ; " and which I disposed of as your excellency directed. 
The Signor Capitano," he continued, turning to Recanati, 
" will doublless testify that I delivered it to him carefully." 

" Brother soldiers," said Z-mo, rising and opening the 
packet, " here in your presence do I stand, up and accuse 
Roberto di Recanati, as a dishonoured knight and a base 
traitor. I charge him, upon the evidence of these men and 
the proofs in my hand, of having entered into a treasonable 
compact w 7 ith the Genoese at Chioggia." 

Recanati sprang to his feet, in a transport of uncontrollable 
rage. All his composure had deserted him. Hurriedly he 
placed his hand upon his sword-hilt, and as he half drew it 
from the scabbard, he exclaimed, in a loud voice of defiance 
and scorn, 

" I iiing back thy foul words in thy face, Carlo Zeno. Traitor 
and dishonoured thyself! Thou false priest, who hast broken 
thy vows ; thou disgraced gambler, and desperate adventurer. 
Thou liest in thy throat, and I will prove thee a liar with my 
body. Brother soldiers, I demand at your hands the rights of 
a knight and a gentleman. There is my gage — I claim the 
ordeal of battle." 

He flung his iron gauntlet heavily upon the table, and 
was about to spring from the place where he stood, when 
cither arm was seized by two mailed hands, that seemed to 
grip him as in a vice, and he found himself in the power 
of two English archers, whose ponderous frames towered 
over him, and seemed ready at a moment to crush the slender 
form of the Italian. Silently yet irresistibly they pressed 
him downwards till he was again seated, pale with fury, but 
unable to stir. Zeno looked at him with a smile of quiet con- 
tempt. 



" Signori," he continued, " we shall proceed with our proofs. 
When they are all laid before you, if you do not pronounce 
that I have made good my words, I pledge myself that Carlo 
Zeno, though generalissimo of the forces of the republic, will 
not refuse the gage that has been flung down to him." 

Zeno then proceeded calmly to read the document. 

It stipulated that the leaders of the Genoese were willing 
to secure to Roberto di Recanati a certain stipulated sum of 
money, to be paid to him upon the termination of the blockade, 
provided he would undertake to assist them in the following 
plot, the terms and feasibility of which, it appeared, had been 
previously fully discussed between them. Upon the night 
therein named — being the present one — -as soon as it was 
ascertained that the Venetian troops had all retired to rest, 
and the camp was quiet, emissaries were to be sent by Reca- 
nati to the quarters of the other mercenaries who were found 
to be favourably inclined to aid in the movement, to prepare 
them for a rising. That signals by means of lights were then 
to be exchanged between the Genoese and Recanati, upon 
which a tumult was to be suddenly excited throughout the 
camp, lhat upon Zeno's issuing forth from his quarters, two 
assassins, who were to lie in wait for the purpose, were to 
rush upon and slay him. Then, amid the confusion and 
darkness, the Genoese were to sally forth from Chioggia.. and 
making their way to the Venetian camp, were to fall upon the 
troops, dismayed and in disorder at the death of the general, 
and, joined by the conspirators at Palestrina, to effect a 
general slaughter. If this scheme succeeded, the Genoese 
felt confident that they would be able to effect a communi- 
cation with the Genoese admiral in the morning, and thus 
escape the horrors to which they had been so long subjected. 
Chioggia was, in return, to be left to the conspirators to enter, 
and to possess themselves of such treasure as the Genoese 
should be unable to carry aw r ay with them. 

This instrument was signed by certain parties on behalf of 
the Genoese, and also by E.oberto di Recanati. 

''• And now, signori," said the general, when he had finished 
the reading of the document, " how say ye all ? Have I proved 
the existence of the treason as I pledged myself to do ? Have 
I shown you the traitor r" 

A general burst of indignation was the' instant reply to 
Zeno's question — ■ 

" You have, you have. D^wn with the traitor. We will 
stand by our general and the republic." 

"The danger is imminent," cried one of the captains; 
" while we sit here, the enemy may be preparing to assail us ; 
it behoves us at once to take measures for our own safety and 
that of the state." 

" Content you, gentlemen, on that score," answered Zeno. 
" I have already taken such precautions as I deemed needful. 
In the first place, I have secured the emissaries who had gone 
forth an hour since to rouse the conspirators. No signal has 
been given in the camp, and the Genoese will scarcely venture 
to leave Chioggia till they see the light. Meantime, how are 
we to deal with this true knight and loyal ally r" 

" He is a traitor and deserves a traitor's death," cried Sir 
William Cheke. 

" He does — he does — away with him to prison," responded 
every voice. 

" Be it so," said Zeno. "I will answer to the republic in this 
matter. Guards, lead the prisoner to the military dungeon." 

But ere the two stout bowmen could execute the order, 
Recanati had started to his feet, and springing with the 
nimbleness of a tiger at Zeno, aimed a deadly blow at his 
head with his sword, shouting loudly, "Recanati, to the 
rescue!" Well was it for the general that his helmet was 
wrought by one of the skilfullest armourers of Milan. The 
blade cleft down upon it, striking lire as steel struck upon 
steel : the sword was shivered, and the helmet cleft open well- 
nigh down to the head of the wearer. Ztno staggered beneath 
the violence of the stroke, and many a hand was raised to fell 
the traitor to the earth. But the general quickly recovered, 
and interposed with all the weight of his authority. 

" Nay, my good friends, nay ; ye shall not stain your true 
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blades with the foul blood of such a one as this. We shall 
reserve him for a more fitting punishment than death from the 
swords of true soldiers." 

The guards had now succeeded in restraining Recanati, and 
were hurrying him away, when the noise of feet and the shout 
of many voices were heard without. Cheke instantly whispered 
to Alexis, who left the apartment, and all then arose and 
stood around the general. 

" To the rescue — to the rescue, my brave lancers ! " shouted 
Recanati, " your captain, Recanati, is seized— they are going 
to slaughter him ! " 

"Tie your baldric over his mouth and gag him, Hodge," 
said Cheke— and the archer in a moment executed the 
command. And now the outer door was assailed with 
thundering strokes of lances and axes — the sentinel, after an 
ineffectual resistance, retreated into the inner apartment. 
Zeno and his little band stood cool and collected, awaiting 
with drawn swords the entrance of Recanati' s lancers— for 
they indeed it was who had, upon the expiration of the 
appointed time, rushed down to the general's quarters, 
which they reached just at the moment when their captain 
had called upon them to rescue him. More and more furious 
came the thundering blows on the door, mingled with the 
cries and imprecations of the assailants. At length the 
massive oak gave way, and with a loud crash was burst 
inwards. A rush of feet succeeded, and the small outer 
apartment was rapidly filling with the excited soldiery. 

" Now, brave knights and worthy companions, stand to- 
gether," said Sir William Cheke, springing to the front. 
"Form with me, and stand firm. Let us fight for God and 
the republic." 

With a cheer the captains answered his call, and the small 
but brave band stood calmly awaiting the charge of the lancers. 
The first that entered was cleft down by the strong arm of 
Cheke. Another and another succeeded to the place of the 
fallen man, and shared the same fate. Then two rushed 
forward and forced an entrance, and the fight became more 
deadly, Ochers pressed from behind, and the room was 
speedily filling, the contest becoming fearful in the flickering 
light of the room. At this moment loud shouts rent the air. 

" Piantaleone ! Viva San Maico ! Saint George for merry 
England ! Zeno to the rescue ! " 

At these sounds the com atants within paused as by a 
common impulse, and took breath. Then the rush of a multi- 
tude, tramping heavily, came nearer and nearer. There was 
a clashing of weapons without : those who were furthest from 
the door swayed to and fro ; then they turned to meet the 
English archers and the troops of the republic that came 
furiously down upon them ; then they rushed foTth, pell-mell, 
into the dark night, leaving those, within unsupported. At 
this moment Zeno and his band charged them with fresh 
ardour, and drove them backwards, slaying them as they 
retreated through the door and the outer apartment. Then 
they drove them into the open air after their companions, where 
they were met in the rear by the archers, and hewed down 
unsparingly. At length the lancers of Recanati broke into 
confusion and fled, leaving a considerable number dead and 
dying, and Zeno and his faithful allies remained alone in 
the darkness, after a fearful struggle wiph those who were 
the paid soldiers of the republic. Meantime, the tumult of 
the fight, and the cries of the combatants, had aroused 
the whole camp. From every quarter men, hastily dressed 
and but half armed, flocked down to the scene of combat, sup- 
posing that the Genoese had sallied upon them in the night. 
Several of the senators, too, now appeared, and joined Zenc. 
When tranquillity was restored, the general and his friends 
returned to the inner apartment, accompanied by the senators. 
There they found Roger Harrington with his brawny arms 
encircling Recanati, who writhed in his giant clutch as a lamb 
would quiver beneath the talons of an eagle. He had endea- 
voured to stab the yeoman with his poignard, which the latter 
wrenched from his hand, and then hugged him so tightly that 
his victim was gradually growing livid in the face. He was 
now released from the human yice which had so remorselessly 



tightened upon him, bound and seated. A court-martial was 
hastily formed, the proofs were briefly detailed to the senators, 
his person was searched, and the document given him by 
Hodge was found on him, and it was decided that Recanati 
should be handed over to the civil power of the state. 
Without a moment's delay, he was hurried out through a 
postern door, and conveyed on board the doge's galley. 
When this was effected, Zeno, accompanied by the senators, 
again issued forth amongst the troops, who in crowds 
awaited some explanation of the strange events of the 
night. In the name of the state he proclaimed the fact, that 
a horrible plot had been discovered for the destruction of the 
troops ; that the traitor had been tried, condemned, ana • 
already removed, and the safety of the republic was now 
secured. By degrees the soldiers retired, breaking up in 
groups, and discussing the exciting intelligence ; and peace 
and silence once more reigned throughout the camp at Pales- 
trina. 

While these events were taking place, the Genoese at 
Chioggia in vain awaited the signal-light. At length the 
sound of the tumult and the cries of the men in the distance 
were borne to their ears through the night. Conjecturing that 
the concerted rising of the conspirators had begun, and that 
by some casualty the signal had either not been made or had 
escaped observation, the whole of the besieged threw open the 
gates and sallied from the town in arms. But on a nearer 
approach they soon discovered the true posture of affairs, and 
after pausing to listen, they were convinced, by the triumphant 
cries of " Viva la Venetzia ! Viva Zeno !" that the plot had 
failed. They turned and fled back in dismay, and shut them- 
selves up once more within the walls. That night a council 
of war was hastily summoned. The deliberation was short, 
for little choice was left to the besieged. To resist further in- 
sured a lingering death by starvation ; to surrender left some 
chance of life. Accordingly, it was determined to submit to 
the cruel necessity ; and at the first light upon the following 
morning envoys were despatched to Palestriria witli uncon- 
ditional offers of surrender. These were of course accepted, 
and upon the 2-iih of June, Carlo Zeno had the satisfaction of 
finding his ' own policy triumphantly justified by the event. 
The gates of Chioggia were thrown open to the troops in the 
service of Venice ; the town was given up to unrestrained 
plunder ; and the besieged, consisting of Genoese and 
Paduans, were led as prisoners on board the Venetian galleys ; 
while the Genoese fleet, under the command of their admiral, 
Muraffo, weighed anchor, and sailed away to Fossone. 

Meantime Recanati had been sent to Venice* the day after 
his arrest. He was immediately brought before that terrible 
and secret tribunal from which even the innocent did not 
always escape — the guilty had but little to hope. At first the 
stubborn condottiere refused to answer any interrogatories 
put to him by his judges, maintaining a haughty and dogged 
silence. Then he was " put to the question," and the tortures 
of the rack broke down his resolution. He confessed all, was 
formally adjudged guilty of treason against the state of 
Venice, and was condemned to death. His judges deter- 
mined that his punishment should be a3 exemplary as his 
offence was aggravated. He was crucified between the por- 
phyry columns in the Piazza di San Marco. 



The war of the Chioggia was now virtually at an end. The 
mercenary troops in the pay of Venice were no longer needed 
by the state, and having received their lull pay and helped 
themselves to such treasures as they were able, began to seek 
for employment and adventure elsewhere. The last of these 
bands to leave Palestrina was tha„ of Sir William Cheke ; 
p*id on the morning of his departure Zeno and he stood 
in the quarters of the latter, and conversed long and confi- 
dentially together. The intercourse of many months had 
exhibited to each the character of the other, and had inspired 
mutual esteem and admiration, and it was not without a 
lively sorrow that these two valiant soldiers were now about 
to separate. 

"Be it so, my dear friend," said Zeno, continuing some- 
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thing that he had been saying in a low but earnest voice ; " be 
it then as you wish. I shall urge you no more on that point. 
But forget not that while Carlo Zeno lives thou hast ever a 
true and loving brother ; and the state of Venice esteems thy 
services highly. May she ever remember them gratefully,' ' 

And Zeno sighed, for he knew but too well how that fickle 
republic had often requited the services of her bravest and her 
best. 

"But whither now, Sir William," he continued cheerily, 
as he watched the English archers busily employed making 
preparations for their march; "whither mean you to lead 
these merry fellows of yours ?" 

"In good faith," said Cheke, with a careless laugh, "I 
scarce know as yet. But there will be no lack of work < for 
stout soldiers, and I can choose where I shall pitch my tent. 
At the present, I am minded to join Alberic, the lord of 
Barbiano. He is the most accomplished soldier of the age." 

" His fame as a general has spread over all Europe," said 
Zeno, " and thou wilt find many a brave knight amongst the 
* company of St. George !' " 

" Aye, 'tis a school that has reared the best generals of Italy. 



" Well, well ; good Sir William, thou canst not fail to gain 
honour wherever thou goest. But who is that yonder who 
sings so cheerily as he ties up his bow in its sheath ? Unless 
my eyes deceive me, it is my trusty Hodge." 

"It is no other, signore, he hath ever the quickest hand 
and the blythest voice in the company." 

" I would see him, Sir William. We have some accounts 
to settle. Call him hither." 

Hodge was soon standing drawn up to his full height before 
Zeno, and with a military salute awaited his pleasure. 

" Good fellow, I owe thee somewhat, and Avould fain pay 
thee at once. Here, this purse is thine ; take it." 

The archer took the heavy purse, frankly and gratefully. 

" I thank you, signore ; it is enough, and more than enough. 
It will often furnish me with a jug of brown ale to drink to 
your health in." 

Hodge, then making his military salute, was about to 
retire, but Zeno reached out his hand cordially to him. 

" Nay, we part not, comrade, without one friendly grasp 
the hand of an English soldier may clasp that of the noblest in 
Europe." 



PALACES OF THE GRAND CANAL AT VENICE 




THE PALACE PISAKI, ON THE GBAND CANAL AT VENICE. 



When a traveller arrives at Venice and has only two hours to 
spend there, the best plan for him to adopt is to devote the 
first to the Grand Square of St. Mark and the Ducal Palace ; 
and the second, to the Grand Canal and its palaces. One 
hundred and twenty minutes is but a short visit to the City of 
. the Sea, but it is sufficient to crowd the mind with the mar- 
vellous and the poetical, and to give one something to think, 
about for a lifetime. To descend the sea- washed steps of a 



stately palace, to enter a sombre-looking gondola, to dar 
through the single arch of the Rialto, to look upon the church 
of the Santa Maria del la Salute, to gaze right and left on the 
long array of noble edifices — every mansion fit for a king — to 
do all this, though it be but for an hour, awakens old memories 
that have long lain asleep, and imparts thoughts, and feelings, 
and associations which were never ours before. Floating down 
the Grand Canal, one cannot help noticing the endless variety 



